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PREFACE 



In mid-1970, as a consequence of welfare reform legis- 
lation then pending in the United States Congress, th^ 
Vermont Department of Employment Security was chosen to test 
and document experimentation in the manpower training aspects 
of the proposed legislation. The overall objective of the 
resulting Experimental and Demonstration (E&D) Manpower Pilot 
Project was to explore the feasibility and value of alterna- 
tive approaches and procedures for conducting the Special 
Work Project (Public Service Employment) for the unemployed 
and Upgrading training for the working poor, as a means of 
helping to develop guidelines and other knowledge required 
to facilitate and make more effective national implementation 
and rapid expansion of manpower projects aimed at enhancing 
the employability of heads (and other members) of low- income 
families . 

The project thus had two major components within the 
overall project: 

-'^Special Work Project" whereby unemployed persons, by 
performing work (at public and private nonprofit 
agencies in the public interest) can develop job skills 
which enable them to obtain nonsubs idized (private or 
. public) employment, 

-"Upgrading training" whereby low- income employed persons 
("working poor") can develop new job skills for which 
they receive increased salary. 

More specifically the project: 

-developed various designs for operating the two manpower 
programs , 

-tested operating practices to identify smooth running 
procedures , 

-tested the feasibility and relative effectiveness of 
alternative operating procedures. 
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-identified problems and issues central to the estab- 
lishment and running oT these programs, 

-prepared technical materials and other aids for use in 
the programs , 

-monitored and evaluated outcomes of activities, 

-determined requirements for administration, facilities , 
staff and financing of the programs, 

-established gu ides for determining how these programs 
might fit into the overall mixture of manpower programs 
and services at the local level, 

-developed the nocessai'y guidelines and manuals for 
effectively replicating the programs elsewhere, 

-researched and documented the effect of the program on 
E&D manpower clients and, 

-produced monographs on salient aspects of project experi- 
ence, relevant to plannMig activities at the national 
level for implementation of welfare reform and/or 
public service employment programs • 

The project was initiated on July 1, 1970, and terminated 
on October 31, 1973. Opei^ation of the project was divided 
into the following segments: 

July 1, 1970, through October 31, 1970: Planning, initia- 
tion, and startup, 

November 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971: Operations 
limited to Chittenden and Lamoille counties , 

July 1, 1971, through June 30, 1972: Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1972, through June 30, 1973: Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1973, through October 31, 1973: Evaluation, 
writing, printing and publishing. 
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SPECIAL WORK 



FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY 



~" Percentage of 

As of July 2, 1973 Number Number Number Total Enrollees 



Total Special Work 

Enrollments 656 100% 

Completed Training 430 65.6% 

-Completed, Placed 

in Employment 307 46.8% 

-Completed, Placed 

in Work Training 26 4.0% 

Total Placements 333 50.8% 

-Completed, Placed 
in Education or 

Skill Training 6 0.9% 

-Completed , Awa i t ing 

Placement 91 13.9% 

Terminated Training 226 34.4% 

-Good Cause 99 15.1% 

-Without Good Cause 127 19.3% 



FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY 




UPGRADING 










Percentage of 


As of July 2, 1973 


Number 


Number 


Total 


Enrollees 


Total Upgrading Enrollments 




144 




100% 


-Completed Training 




118 




81.9% 


Upgraded 


114 






79.2% 


Not Upgraded 


4 






2.8% 


-Terminated Training 




26 




18.0% 


Good Cause 


. 17 






11.8% 


Without Good Cause 


9 






6.2% 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION 
A, Background 

The purpose of the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration 
Special Work Project (SWP) has been to test the effectiveness 
of subsidized Public Service Employment for low-income people 
as a vehicle for moving them into permanent, nonsubsidized 
employment. The "main goal" was to test the ability of such 
a program to "enhance the employability" of low-income family 
members. By enrolling eligible clients in SWP work experience 
"slots", the program sought to develop in these unemployed 
individuals the habits, attitudes, and work skills necessary 
for their entry into the regular employment market, and (in- 
cidently, though this was not a main project aim) develop 
marketable s"kills leading to nonsubsidized employment. 

The deviqe used was the creation of temporary, subsidized 
jobs (or Special Work "slots") with employers in the public 
and private, nonprofit sectors of the economy. The Vermont 
Department of Employment Security (DES) subsidized, for a 
limited period, the salary of eligible clients (generally, 
welfare-eligible unemployeds with children) for whom an 
employer would establish a job. The Manpower Specialists of 
the State Employment Service local offices were given the task 
of "selling" the program to employers and developing job slots. 

1 
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Subcontracts for subsidized jobs were written to cover a perl6d 
of approximately six months (but these subcontracts could be 
"renewed'' as deemed appropriate, as many were). During the 
early stages of the program, the slots were not necessarily 
created with the intention of their becoming permanent, non- 
subsidized jobs upon the expiration of the subsidy period. 
The emphasis was changed, however, and placed upon developing 
mostly slots which had excellent prospects of becoming permanent 
jobs, or for which the employer would provide some degree of 
assurance that permanent employment would be offered to the 
enrollee successfully completing the subsidy period. The degree 
of subsidy was also flexible; the jobs could be subsidized up to 
100%, but the Manpower Specialists developing the job slot 
subcontracts were expected to negotiate, in any effort, to have 
the employer pick up as much of the cost as he could "afford''. 

While the period of subsidised employment was regarded as 
a "training period" for the SWP employee (hereinafter referred 
to as the "client"), in actuality the main purpose of the 
program was to provide a "work experience" situation for him. 
The job of the Employment Service (ES) in the project was 
primarily to determine a client's eligibility; identify his 
barriers to employment; identify his supportive service needs; 
assist the client in identifying an employment goal and in 
developing an employability plan for reaching this goal; develop 
a job "slot" for him; and place him in it. Thus, no formal 
"skill training" situation was called for in the development of 
job slots. The aim of the program was not to impart vocational 
skills (although this resulted from many of the work situations 
— some to a greater degree than others). Rather, the crux 
of the experiment was the placing of a disadvantaged unemployed 
immediately into an actual work situation (the "world of work!') 
as a means of moving him into permanent, nonsubsidized employ- 
ment. 

One additional, important aspect of the program, but not a 
concern of this monograph, was the provision of extensive 
"support services" designed to assist him in participating in a 
regular work situation. 

The success of such a venture could be measured in two 
ways. On the expiration of the "SWP slot" subcontract period 
the SWP employer might decide to retain the client, putting him 
on his payroll as a permanent employee, as a result of the 
employer's satisfaction with the client's performance during 
the subsidized employment period. On the other hand, the client 
could complete his tour of duty in the subsidized SWP slot and 
then successfully obtain work elsewhere on the open job market, 
presumably helped by work "orientation", new "work habits", etc., 
he obtained through his SWP experience. 

Early in the program, a number of SWP slots were written 
in spite of the fact that they were not likely to develop into 
permanent jobs — • the slots being created for their value as 
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work experiences which would enhance the client *s employablllty 
and facilitate his obtaining employment on the open Job market 
("transferability*'). For various reasonS| not the least of 
which was the unfavorable Job market existing In Vermont at the 
time, this approach was abandoned and stress was placed upon 
developing slots with favorable prospects for "retentions*'. 

A number of "monographs" are being developed as part of 
the E8tD Project, many of them seeking to Identify and Isolate 
specific factors which might bear upon the success or failure 
of the Special Work program as a device for moving welfare- 
ellglbles Into Jobs (success or failure measured In terms of 
either approach referred to above ~ "retentions" or "trans- 
ferability"). 

This monograph focuses on the Special Work employer (In 
this case, the public and nonprofit employer) as a possible 
factor In achieving the goal stated above. We draw upon the 
Vermont SWP experiences with approximately 145 different 
employers, with whom some 871 slots'^ have been created, within 
which (as of November 1, 1972)approxlmately 600 clients or 
"trainees" have served at least some period of subsidized 
employment (257 have "completed" the prescribed period of 
"training" or work experience; 135 are still In training; while 
88 have terminated with good cause and 109 have terminated 
without good cause). The purpose of this monograph Is to seek 
to determine If certain types of these employers might prove 
to be more "desirable" as SWP employers; that Is, are certain 
types of employers better suited to the program *s objective 
of providing low-Income unemployeds with transition Into perma- 
nent employment (either by "retaining" trainees permanently, or 
by enhancing their employablllty to the degree necessary for 
their "transfer" Into other employment). 

B. Scope of Study 

Toward the end of determining the compatibility of certain 
types of employers^ with the alms of a "SWP-type" manpower 



■^More than one client may go through a single "slot". . For 
example, a slot might have been created for ten months, and two 
trainees may each have completed five month training periods in 
it, or one may have dropped out to be replaced by another, etc. 
Also, a slot may be "renewed" for the same trainee ~ i.e. , a 
trainee may spend six months in a slot which is renewed for 
another six months. 

^While our main purpose is to analyze employers as potential 
SWP subcontractors, we will also look at the nature of the "Job 
slots" (or work experience situations). Our main focus will 
still be upon the employer. However, the likelihood that one 
type of employer may be able to provide more "desirable" types 
of jobs (or job slots) will be a major factor in considering his 
suitability. We must consider also the possibility that an em- 
ployer capable of providing many "desirable'* types of job slots 
may be deemed an undesirable SWP prospect due to other of his 
characteristics. 
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program, this monograph will seek to isolate those factors or 
characteristics of the participating employers which might 
have a bearing on the question. 

Specifically, the question of suitability of employers 
and work experience situations will be studied in light of 
the following considerations. 

1. Training/Work Experience Potential . The various 
employer/subcontractors and the job slots or work 
experience situations provided by them will be 
evaluated in terms of their effectiveness in impart- 
ing skill training, good work habits, and generally 
beneficial orientation to the "world of work". As 
noted previously, skill training was not an objective 
of the program, but many of the job slots may have 
had the incidental effect of providing clients with 
new or sharpened skills. Booz-Allen and Hamilton, Inc. 
did an extensive survey of client and staff attitudes 
on the impact of the SWP program, and the survey data 
from that study will be drawn upon here. 

2. Wage Levels . We will study wage levels of SWP slots 
during the "training" period, and also the wage levels 
attained by project completers upon their "placement" 
(retention as permanent employees by SWP employer or 
obtaining of other employment on the job market). In 
other words, we will be trying to tell which work 
situations lead to more or less favorable income po- 
tentials. (This is important since a main aim of the 
project was to test the means of getting persons into 
employment which raises family income as far above 
welfare-eligibility limits as possible.) 

An incidental question to be touched upon briefly here 
is the possibility of a relationship between the 
desirability of an employer as a Special Work employer 
and the share of "slot" costs that the employer is willing 
to pay (i.e., do slots subsidized at say... 50% prove 
more beneficial than those subsidized at 95%?) 

3. Supervisory Resources . An attempt will be made here 
to evaluate the effectiveness or quality of the job 
slot supervision provided by the different employers 
involved in the program. Again, the Booz-Allen & 
Hamilton, Inc. study data will be drawn upon, as well 
as data gathered otherwise throughout the project. 



"Study of the Vermont Manpower Experimental and Demonstration 
Project", a report prepared by Booz-Allen Public Administration 
Services Inc., Washington, D. C. for the Vermont Department of 
Employment Security, September, 1973. 
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4. Placement Rates . This is probably the most critical 
area of inquiry of this monograph: the relationship 
between the different work experience situations (by 
employer and job category) and the placements (^'suc- 
cesses") resulting from them. Placement rates (place- 
ments meaning "retentions" and "transfers") as well 

as duration of placements will be examined. 

5. Transferability . To the degree possible, the question 
to be examined here is which work experience situations 
are most valuable in terms of imparting those skills 

or abilities which facilitate transfer into nonsubsidized 
employment (in jobs with an employer other than the SWP 
employer). This analysis will be severely limited by 
the fact that the project concentrated mainly upon, aud 
attained a high degree of success in securing retentions, 
as well as the fact that the project period coincided 
with a very 'tight?' employment situation in Vermont, jobs 
generally being relatively scarce. As a result, cases 
of "transfer" were relatively few. 

6. Job Satisfaction . The final question involves client 
preferences for particular types of SWP jobs or careers. 
Available project data will again be relied upon in 
answering this question. 

C. Methodology: A Caution Concerning Resource Data , 

Much of the background information and insights into specific 
questions for this report were provided through personal inter- 
views with DES Manpower Specialists and Counselors in the field 
who were involved in the actual operations of the E&D Project. 

However, this report will attempt to base its findings 
primarily upon the "hard" data which has been gathered throughout 
the project. A tremendous volume of such data has been collected 
and is available for analytical purposes. The problems encount- 
ered, however, were that available data, in many instances, was 
not precisely the type of data necessary to address the questions 
raised by this monograph, or it was not available in the most 
advantageous form. (The reason for this seems to be that the 
choice Qf data to be collected, as well as the form in which it 
was to be recorded, was made at the project's inception, long 
before the precise nature of the research and analysis was 
finally settled upon and, consequently, before the data needs of 
such research analysis could be evaluated.) 

The nature of this problem is illustrated by the most 
common data application called for by this monograph. The 
various aspects of the work experience situations — or 
Special Work slots — • this paper will focus upon (as outlined 
in " Scope , " above) will be analyzed in terms of the particular 
job "categories" of the slots and "types" of employers they were 
subcontracted with. Information concerning job categories and 
types of employers was recorded in terms of Dictionary of 

5 
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Occupational Titles (DOT) and Standard Industrial Classific- 
ation (SIC) Code Numbers, If the range of job slots and types 
of employers the project encompassed had been representative 
of jobs and employers in all segments of the economy public 
and private — SIC and DOT Code numbers might have been appro- 
priate to our data needs. However , SWP was involved only with 
employers in the public and private , nonprofit sectors (and, of 
course I only those jobs which such employers were able to pro- 
vide) « Special Work jobs and employers , in fact, did not span 
the full range of DOT and SIC categories , but tended to ''bunch'' 
heavily around .certain few SIC and DOT categories. Since this 
study attempts distinctions and correlations based upon SIC 
and DOT identifying codes , the limitations are obvious. To 
compensate for this, some categorizing of job categories and 
types of employers along more revealing (for our purposes) lines 
was undertaken, but the manual process involved was too time con- 
suming for extensive reorganization of data. 

Analysis of the available data will be undertaken to what- 
ever degree possible. Because of this fact, however, the con- 
clusions drawn therefrom must be regarded as subjective observ- 
ations of DES field staff, and Central Office personnel; the 
writer's personal knowledge of the project will be drawn upon / 
extensively in interpreting the data. 
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SECTION II 

DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF JOBS AND EMPLOYERS 



Let us take a look at the types of employers with whom 
SWP jobs or "slots^* were created, as well as the types of 
jobs and their distribution among the types of employers. 

TABLE 1 , which shows us types of jobs and types of 
employers by functional categories, and TABLE 2 , which shows 
distribution of jobs and employers by DOT and SIC categories, 
respectively, give us an overall picture: 

A. Types of Employers : 

TABLE 1 shows us that the greatest percentage of slots 
were created in the category of "Education," which includes 
public and private schools, lower grades through college and 
professional levels (33%). TABLE 2 shows us that of these, 
by far the greatest number of slots were in the SIC cat<^gory 
of "Elementary and Secondary Schools". 

Almost as many slots were created in ''Health and Allied 
Services," (29%), Looking at TABLE 2 , we see that the over- 
whelming majority of these were in the SIC category of "State 
Government - Medical and Other Health Services" (which includes 
the Vermont State Hospital In Waterbury, accounting for the vast 
majority of all job slots in this category). 

Next we find "Social Service and Day Care" which includes 
public and private day care and nursery facilities, and sundry 
forms of social service organizations, (19%). 

Outside of these three major categories (Education, Health, 
and Social Services/Day Care), the other categories account for 
relatively small percentages of job slots. Of those remaining 
categories, "State Government" accounts for ten percent, "Muni- 
cipal Government" five percent, and "Other" (which includes 
a military camp, housing cooperative, charitable fund raising 
groups, etc.), five percent. 

B. Types of Jobs : 

TABLE 1 shows us that the largest single percentage of all 
job slots were created in jobs categorized as "Professional 
Assistants and Aides", accounting for 36% of all jobs. This 
grouping includes such jobs as child care (day care) aides, 
teacher aides, nurses' aides — slots which were very common 
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TABLE 1 

Distribution of Types of SWP Jobs 
By Types of Employers 

(As of March 10, 1972: Represents 70% of all slots developed 

to Nov., 1972) 



Profess 
ional 

& 

Manage- 
ment 



Clerical 



Un- 
skilled 
Help 



Semi- 
skilled 
Help 



Profess 

ional 
Assts. 

& 

Aides 



Total 
Slots 
% are 

of 
Total 



Education 

Social Service 
& Day Care 

Health & Allied 
Services 

State Gov't. 

Municipal Gov't 

Other 



26 (16%) 

23 (24%) 

24 (16%) 

27 (53%) 

4 (17%) 

5 (22%) 



41 (25%) 

4 (4%) 

49 (33%) 

4 (8%) 

5 (21%) 
1 (4%) 



38 (23%: 53 (32%) 



23 (24%: 

7 (5%) 

3 (6%) 

6 (25%) 

14 (61%) 



3 (2%) 



166 C33% 



35 (37%) 

65 (44%) 

15 (29%) 

9 (38%) 

1 (4%) 



11 (ll-J^ 90(19%) 



4 (3%) 

2 (4%) 

0 (0%) 

2 (7%) 



149(29%) 

51(m 
24(5%) 
23(5%) 



TOTAL 



109 (21%) 



104 (20%) 



91 (18%) 183 (36%) 



22 (4%) 



509000)^) 



1. Clerical : Includes clerk-typists, mail clerks, stock clerks, 
stenos, etc. 

2. Unskilled : Includes messengers, laborer, maid, porter (kitchen^ 
cook's helper, night watchman, groundskeeper , pantry girl, lab- 
oratory cleaner, etc. 

3. Semi-skilled : Includes cook, baker, truck and bus driver, 
mason, maintenance man, key punch operator, painter, carpenter, 
electrician, switchboard operator, plumber, draftsman, machine 
operator, etc.. These jobs are considered semi-skilled since 
SWP enroilees are "in-training" for these positions. 

4. Professional Assistants and Aides : Includes child care aides, 
teacher aides, case aides, nurses' aides, rehabilitation aides, 
assistant sanitary inspector, day care workers, lab. assistant, 
researcher, nutrition aide, correction officer, etc. 

5. Professional and Managemen t: Includes social worker, office 
manager, governmental administrator, assistant program director, 
program coordinator, community organizer. 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of Jobs and Employers By 
SIC Code and DOT Codes (One digit DOT Code) 
As of June 30, igT^ 



SIC CODE AND TITLE 
OF 

EMPLOYER 


DOT (1 Dig] 


it) Codes 


3 of Jobs 


O 


• • 

GO 

^ 0) o3 bp 
D< Eh S 

0 & 1 


N) Clerical 


to Service 


o3 >> 
U 

. Q) 

O X5 
•H M 
Jh -H 

< 

4 


UI Process. 


^ Machine j 
Trades 


X) X 

u u 
a 0 

7 


_ struc . 
°° Work 


• 

o 

Ui 
•H 

9 


Genera-. Bldg, 
Contractor 1511 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Second Hand Store 
5933 


15 

(3%) 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 

(40% 


2 


4 


Dentist & Dental 
Surgeon Office 8021 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hospital (private) 
8061 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Health & Allied 
Services, NEC 8099 


29 
(5%) 


0 


23 
(79? 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Elementary & Second- 
ary ocnoois ozll 


123 
(22%) 


4 


2 


19 

(19%) 


89 
(72%, 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


3 


College, University 
or Professional 
School 8221 


58 
(10%) 


13 

(22%: 


4 


14 

^(25%) 


9 


2 


0 


0 


0 


16 

[27%] 


0 


Schools & Education- 
al Services, NEC 8299 


► 15 
(3%) 


0 


0 


1 


14 

(93%: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Business Assns, 8611 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


Civic, Social & 
Fraternal Assoc. 8641 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Charitable Organ- 
izations 8671 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Nonprofit Mmbrship 
Organiz. NEC 8699 


33 
(6%) 

■ 


0 

i 

i 


8 

[25%: 


6 

(19%1 


6 

Q3fo) 


0 


0 

1- 


0 

1 


0 


13 

:3 8%) 


0 
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TABLE 2 (cont'd) 



SIC CODE AND TITLE 

OF 
EMPLOYER 


DOT (1 Diffit) Codes of Jobs 








cd 

■p 

o 

H 


• • 

0 O +J 
0- H S 
0 & 1 


H 

cd 
o 

•H 
0 
O 

2 


CO Service 


o3 >> 
f-i 
• 0. 
U X! 
•H to 
U 'H 

4 


w Process. 


Machine 
Trades 


-a Bench 
Work 


St rue. 
Work 


• 

0 
CD 
'H 

9 


Nonprofit Educ. & 
Sci. Research A. 8921 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


•0 


0 


State Govt rForest;9 208 

t— 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Services 9272 


21 

(4%) 


O 


D 


13 
(62% 


U 

) 


0 


u 


r\ 

U 


0 


0 


U 


otare uovt.— misc. hsus. 
Services 9273 


22 

/ ACS \ 

(4%) 


0 


6 


15 

(68% 


0 

) 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


otaxe ijov t weaicai 
& Other Health 9280 


12 0 

^•^^%) 


3 

( 


26 
22%) 


35 
(29% 


Ob 

)m 


0 

) 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


u 


Services 9281 


6 


0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


state GovtrEducation- 
al Serv. 9282 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


oLdLc; ^jO V L iTliSC » zJ^QzJ 


50 
(9%) 


0 


21 

(42% 


11 

)(22' 


9 


0 


0 


2 


0 


■ 7 


0 


State Govt Regular 
Govt. Functions: Exec., 


11 


2 


1 


3 


3 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Local Govt .-Medical 
Services 9380 


7 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


n 


Local Govt .--Misc. 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


^ p 

Local Govt .-Regular 
Legis. Judic. 9390 


24 

(4%) 


1 


0 


3 


10 

(42% 


1 

) 


0 


1 


0 


5 


3 


TOTAL 


556 

( 


30 
5%) 


102 
(18% 


136 
)CJ5^ 


206 

;3TO 


5 

(1%) 


0 

(0%) 


4 

:i%) 


7 

(1%; 


56 
(10^ 


10 

K2^ 
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throughout the project. (TABLE 2 shows most of these jobs under 
the DOT category of "Service Occupations".) 

Most of the remaining jol) slots are ci is t ribuieti lajrly 
evenly among the three categories 'Clerical" (21%), "Unskilled 
Help" (20%), and " Semi-Ski lied Help* , actual training posi- 
tions leading to skilled jobs, (18%). Four percent of tlie 
slots came under the category of "Professional and Management". 

C. Distribution of Jobs by Type of Employer 

Now, we will look at how tiie various types of jobs that 
were developed during the project were distributed, with ^ucii 
type of employer, 

1* Education : Most jobs in educat j oa v/ere "Pr^.f esslonal 
Assistants and Aides" (32%), teacher aides being the 
most common job developed in this area. Next were 
"Unskilled Help", a good, number of porters and jani'- 
tors (25%); followed by "Semi-Skilled", bus drivers, 
maintenance personnel (23%) ; and "Clerical" (16%) , 
There were very few "Professional and Management" 
slots in this, or for that matter, any other category^ 

2. Social Service and Day Care : "Professional Assistants 
and Aides" were the most common types of slots here 

at 37% (accounting for the great many day care aide 
jobs , as well as rehabilitation aides and case aides) . 
"Clerical" and "Semi-Skilled" jobs each accounted for 
24% (a good number of trades-related jobs were 
developed with OEO-funded enterprises). "Professional 
and Management" jobs accounted for 11%, the highest 
percentage of "Professional and Management" jobs in 
any of the employer categories (professional and 
highly responsible administrative jobs were possible 
with smaller, social service organizations, such as 
Community Action Agencies). "Unskilled" help accounted 
for only four percent of the slots. 

3. Health and Allied Services : The highest percentage 
of slots here (44%) were for "Professional Assistants 
and Aides", most being aides of various types (nurses' 
aides and case aides, nutrition and rehabilitation 
aides). "Unskilled Help" accounted for 33% (repre- 
senting a good number of service-type jobs v/ith hos- 
pitals and health facilities, i.e., laundry aides, 
cooks' helpers, etc. ) * "Clerical" accounted for 16%, 
with very few "Semi-Skilled" (five percent) or "Pro- 
fessional and Management" (three percent) jobs. 

4. State Government ; The majority of the slots developed 
here were for "Clerical" jobs (r>3% j. "prof essiona i. 
Assistants and Aides" (a good ijumber of Social Welfare^ 
Vocational Rehabilitatioi:'. and Employment Service Aides ) 
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came to 29%, eight percent unskilled help, with few 
in the other categories. 

5, Municipal Government : There were too few job slots 
developed in local government to allow for any gener- 
alizations concerning distribution of types of jobs. 
This would seem unusual, in light of the fact that 
municipal government in recent years has evidenced 
a critical need for manpower in a very wide range 
of occupational fields. The most plausible explana- 
tion — and one voiced by Manpower Specialists in 
the field has been availability of manpower under 
the Emergency Employment Act (EEA), the funding of 
which roughly coincided with the initiation of the 
B&D Special Work program. That program apparently 
satisfied local government's need for temporarily 
subsidized help over the duration of the Special Work 
program. 

The above analysis gives us insights into the following 
questions: First, with which types of employers can we expect 
to develop job slots? Secondly, what types of jobs can we 
expect to develop with each different type of employer? Those 
questions can be of significance if we are able to identify a 
certain type of employer as particularly ''desirable" from the 
standpoint of the aims of a program like SWP. By the same 
token, should we have preference for a certain type of job, 
we can get an idea as to which type of employers we should 
turn to for the development of the highest number of such jobs. 
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SECTION^ III 

TRAINING AND WORK EXPERIENCE POTENTIAL 

One purpose of the project was to test temporary subsi- 
dized employment with public and nonprofit employers as a 
means to prepare the unemployed, disadvantaged person for a 
permanent work situation: providing him with "orientation" 
to the "world of work"* A somewhat ancillary purpose was to 
assist him in the acquisition of some skills of value in 
competing on the open job market. This chapter will seek 
indicators as to which types of (public and private, nonprofit) 
employers and jobs are most capable of serving these purposes. 

The primary source of information and data will come from 
tabulated responses to a series of questions asked of 130 
randomly chosen clients in the Booz-Allen Client Survey who 
had passed through the project (80 terminators and 50 complet- 
ers). Interviews with SWP staff were also conducted by Boo.'Z- 
Allen and will provide t)ackground for the interpretation of 
data. 

A , Employability Development: An Overview 

The primary criteria for success of a work experience 
situation (or'telot") is its impact upon the employability 
development of the client: Does it help him land and keep 
a permanent job? 

Employability. development, as used by the E&D Project, 
is a step or steps in overall employability goal of the client. 
When an E,S, Counselor has determined with the client after 
thorough examination and reflection, what the primary employ- 
ment goal for the particular individual should be, he then 
directs the person on this course through the vehicle of a 
Special Work slot, A Special Work employer who assists the 
clien-t in becoming self-sufficient in terms of relying on 
himself in the solution of problems, in improving his self- 
image and value as an employee and respect for the work being 
done can contribute immeasurably to enhance his employability. 
These factors are difficult to evaluate from statistical data, 
for they are subjective and only the people involved can see 
first hand where they exist and to what degree, 

TABLE 3 shows the responses to the pointed question (put 
to SWP Counselors) of whether or not the slot contributed to 
"long-range employability". The data indicates the following: 
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-Jobs in pre-college education (most of which were 
classroom aide jobs) rate low in enhancing employ- 
ability development. 

-Jobs in colleges, on the other hand, rate fairly 
high (jobs in colleges tended to be greatly varied). 

-Social Service related jobs (many of which are found 
in employer categories - 6, 9, 10, 12, 13 and DOT 
categories O&l) tended to be viewed as beneficial. 
(Many of these jobs are with small agencies and 
organizations serving the needs of people on an 
individualized basis). 

-Clerical work was deemed a very effective employ- 
ability enhancer (clerical jobs were scattered among 
varied types of employers). 

-Professional, technical and managerial fields were 
felt to be fairly effective (many of these jobs were 
of the so-called "paraprof essional" type, a field 
that will be the subject of close attention in 
another monograph), 

-"Service" jobs (many unskilled jobs in food service, 
maintenance work, etc.) were deemed undesirable in 
this regard. 

-The views of 46 SWP completers, now holding jobs, 
as to how beneficial the SWP experience was to them 
in securing their present jobs ( TABLE 4 ) are con- 
sistent with the above observations (with the excep- 
tion of the five clients interviewed who had SWP jobs 
in colleges — a sample too small to be considered 
representative) , 

Beyond this, the data is too limited to permit further 

generalizations as to types of jobs and employers. Interviews 

with staff personnel, however, were very helpful in adding to 
and interpreting the above considerations. 

B. Attitude of Employers 

(For study of trainee/supervisor relationships, see chap- 
ter on "Supervisory Resources".) SWP field personnel — Man- 
power Specialists, Counselors and Coaches who had daily contact 
with SWP job situations — felt that the attitudes of employers 
and their supervisory personnel were very important in deter- 
mining the value of a SWP experience to the client. Consider 
the circumstances of clients typically enrolled in SWP and the 
importance of favorable attitude is clear: Many were disad- 
vantaged, all welfare-eligible, some having little employment 
experience, most with some "barriers" to employment. Potentially 
delicate situations are bound to arise where the attitude of 
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TABLE 3 

Questions 26 fc 37 — Asked of SWP Counselors 



(Re 130 completers and Terminators; 
From Booz-Allen Survey Data 



TYPE OF EMPLOYER ^ YES NO TOTAL* 



Education (1-12) (1) 


12 


(36%) 


19 


(58%) 


33 


Education (College) (2) 


12 


(71%) 


5 


(29%) 


17 


Hospital (3) 


36 


(51%) 


34 


(48%) 


71 


Other Health (4) 


4 


(44%) 


4 


(44%) 


9 


State Government - Health (5) 


1 




0 




1 


State Government - Voc. Rehab. (6) 


2 




1 




3 


Child Care - Day Care (7) 


4 


(50%) 


2 


(25%) 


8 


CAA - Day Care (8) 


1 




2 




3 


CAA - Other (9) 


6 




0 




6 


Social Services (10) 


2 




0 




2 


State Government - Social Services 
(11) 


0 




0 




0 


State Government - DES (12) 


3 




0 




3 


Youth Services (13) 


1 




0 




1 


Charitable/Nonprof xt Fund 
Raising (14) 


1 




0 




1 


Legal Services (15) 


0 




1 




1 


State Government - Other (16) 


4 


(44%) 


3 


(33%) 


9 


City Government (17) 


3 


(50%) 


3 


(50%) 


6 


Regional Level (18) 


1 




0 




1 


Other (19) 


5 




7 




11 


Q: "Do you think this slot contributed to the long-range employ- 
ability development of this client?" 


♦Total includes 


other responses 
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TABLE 3 (CONT'D) 



TYPE OF JOB (1 Digit DOT Code) 


YES 


NO 


TOTAL* 


Professional, Technical and 
Managerial (O&l) 


21 (62%) 


10 (29%) 


34 


Clerical and Sales (2) 


28 (82%) 


3 (9%) 


34 


Service (3) 


38 (42%) 


50 (56%) 


90 


Farming, Fishery, Forestry and 
Related (4) 


2 


2 


4 


Processing (5) 


0 


0 


0 


Machine Trades (6) 


2 


1 


3 


Bench Work (7) 


0 


0 


0 


Structural Work (8) 


7 (33%) 


14 (67%) 


21 


Miscellaneous (9) 


0 


0 


0 


Q: "Do you think this slot contributed to the long range employ- 
ability development of this client?" 



the employer will have a direct bearing upon the outcome. 



Summarized below are comments of field staff on this matter: 

-To identify potential attitudinal problems, one must 
contact actual worksite supervisors : attitude here 
often differs from that of the employers' "front office" 
i.e., Management who negotiated the subcontract may 
have a positive attitude toward helping the disadvant- 
aged while the immediate supervisor, who "pulled him- 
self up by the boot straps", may be apathetic toward 
this group. ) 

-Cases of anti-welfare philosophy and unsympathetic 
attitudes toward "welfare-types" arise occasionally 
(most common incidents mentioned were in very rural 
schools and among Sut3i6ji?viSors of low-level, unskilled 
jobs such as janitoriai work). It was felt that such 
cases could, and should, be "weeded-out" at the in- 
ception by tactful and perceptive Manpower Specialists. 

-Attitudes within Social Service related employers, 
and agencies involved in serving personal needs of low- 

16 
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TABLE 4 

Questions 35, 45 & 79 — Asked of SWP Clients 
(46 Presently Employed) 
From Booz-Allen Survey Data 



TYPE OF EMPLOYER 



YES 



Education (1-12) (1) 

Education (College) (2) 

Hospital (3) 

Other Health (4) 

State Government - Health (5) 

.State Government - Voc, Rehab. (6) 

Child Care - Day Care (7) 

CAA - Day Care (8) 

CAA - Other (9) 

Social Services (10) 

State Government - Social 
Services (11) 

State Government - DES (12) 

Youth Services (13) 

Charitabie/Nonprof it Fund 
Fund Raising (14) 

Legal Services (15) 

State Government - Other (16) 

City Government (17) 

Regional Level (18) 

Other (19) 



0 
0 

16 (80%) 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 



NO 
5 

5(100%) 

4(20%) 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 



TOTAL* 
5 
5 
20 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
1 

2 
0 
5 



Q: "Do you think your SWP work experience was helpful in 
getting your present job?" 
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TABLE 4 (CONT'D) 
Questions #35, 45 & 79 - Asked of SWP Clients 

(46 Presently Employed) 
From Booz-Allen Survey Data 



TYPE OF JOB (1 Digit DOT Code) 


YES 


NO 


TOTAL 


Professional, Technical and 
Managerial (O&l) 


2 


2 


4 


Clerical and Sales (2) 


6 (60%) 


4 (40%) 


10 


Service (3) 


9 (41%) 


13 (59%) 


22 


Farming, Fishery, Forestry 
and Related (4) 


0 


1 


1 


Processing (5) 


0 


0 


0 


Machine Trades (6) 


0 


0 


0 


Bench Work .(7) 


0 


0 


0 


Structural Work (8) 


3 (33%) 


6 (67%) 


9 


Miscellaneous (9) 


0 


0 


0 


Q: "Do you think your SWP work experience was 
your present job?" 


helpful in 


getting 



income, disadvantaged or "problem" individuals tend to 
be very favorable. 

-Organizations and jobs motivated primarily by consid- 
erations of "efficiency" (procedural precision, economy 
of operations, etc.) are much less likely to possess 
favorable attitudes toward SV/F and SWP clients than 
those oriented toward serving the needs of people and 
solving personal problems. The actual job is import- 
ant here; for example, the attitudes surrounding the 
work situation of a case aide in a Social Welfare 
agency may be quite different than those encountered 
by a client working in the same agency's stockroom. 

-In discussing prospects for extending the SWP pro- 
ject into private, prof it-making sectors, many ex- 
pressed reservations based on the feeling that the 
public and private, nonprofit sectors are much more 
likely to have "humanistic" attitudes (field staff 
have experience in working in both sectors with var- 
ious Manpower programs). 
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One question asked of clients was how satisfied they were 
with the ''people they worked with.*' Responses were positive — 
in excess of 70% — in all employer categories, indicating that 
satisfaction with eo-workers was uniformly high. 

C. "World of Work'' Orientation 

As previously mentioned, a project goal was to test the 
capability of subsidized work situations as a factor in instill- 
ing good work habits, orienting clients toward the demands of 
the "world of work" and a daily job routine, 

A word of caution here: the job situations provided by 
SWP can only be evaluated on the basis of client outcomes if, 
in fact, lack of "work orientation" is the main problem of 
the clients put into these jobs. . 

This, in fact, v/as not necessarily the case. A good 
percentage of the clients had considerable work experience 
and solid work histories; their problems lay in other unre- 
solved "barriers" to employment or an unfavorable job market. 

A client survey did not focus upon the question of work 
orientation in terms of specific types of employers and jobs. 
Therefore, the following is a summary of field staff observ- 
ations on the matter: 

-For a person definitely lacking in familiarity 
with the "world of work," jobs with very definite, 
structured daily routines and schedules can be 
effective in imparting desirable basic work habits 
(for example, bus driver, office clerk, maintenance 
man). 

-For clients capable of responsibly handling a less 
structured^ flexible work situation, "paraprof ession- 
al" jobs, involving serving needs and problems of 
people on an individual basis, can be of value in 
improving morale and motivation. (For example, 
social service agency or Employment Service case 
aides, outreach workers, planned parenthood case- 
worker trainees, etc.) The feeling is that jobs 
involving dealing with the problems of others have 
a therapeutic effect, helping the client to either 
forget or better deal with his own problems, raising 
morale, expectations, inspiring self-confidence, etc. 
(The subject of "paraprof essional" slots will be the 
subject of another monograph in this series.") 



Robert Stanfield, The Uses of Paraprof essionals In the 
Delivery of Manpower and Social Services Through Public Ser- 
vice Employment: The Vermont Experience (Vermont: Vermont 
Department of Employment Security^, 1973 ) 
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—Day care and classroom aide jobs are not particular- 
ly beneficial, especially to the unemployed mothers 
typically filling these slots. The daily drudgery 
of tending to young children is too much like the 
at-home situation to inspire any changes in attitude 
or viewpoint toward the "world of work." 

-On the other hand, clerical jobs are seen as effec- 
tive in raising expectations and improving grooming 
and working habits. Trainees find getting dressed 
up daily and participating in a "formal" office 
situation a source of "status" and pride. Conversely, 
many service-type jobs lack this appeal. 

-Counselors feel that 'hake-work" jobs have much less 
impact upon trainees' work orientation than do jobs 
the trainee can perceive as meaningful work ~ in 
which he can see a "future" for himself — and should 
therefore be avoided. For this reasoa, they voiced 
an interest in seeing SWP expanded to the private, 
profit-making sector, where a much broader range of 
jobs can be developed, especially jobs relating to 
trainees' past wc^rk experience and interest. 

D. Skill Training 

Although the emphasis of SWP work situations was not 
toward imparting actual job skills, questions 36, 46 and 80 
of The Booz-Allen client survey (put t,o 47 completers now in 
permanent jobs) asked, "Did you learn any skills in your SWP 
job you are using in your present job?" The responses reflect 
this lack of skill training emphasis in the project. Forty 
of the 47 or 85%, answered "no". However, of the seven who 
answered positively, five of them were employed in clerical 
jobs. This reinforces an almost unanimous observation voiced 
by field staff: clerical work was the one area where the 
project provided valuable job-skill training. 

Another question, 30, asked of actual job supervisors 
of 130 completers and terminators in the Booz-Allen Client 
Survey: ''Were clients' skills improved during his project 
experience?" The reply was "yes" for the majority of clients, 
close to 60%, but there was no significant variation in replies 
among different types of employers or jobs. Ergo, employer 
or job-type was not a particularly significant determinant of 
the trainee's ability to improve his job skills. 

A couple of recurring comments by SWP field staff are 
pertinent and deserve mention: 

-If skill training is to be a major element in a 
SWP-type employment program (which it patently was 
not in the present project), the variation of jobs 
should be greatly expanded to reflect more closely 
the variation of jobs on the entire job market 
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(priviite profit-making as well as public and private, 
non-profit). Transferability of employment to the 
private, profit-making sector being one of the goals 
of the present project, the range of jobs was not 
sufficient to adequately test its capabilities in 
this regard. If the purpose, on the other hand, is 
purely to increase the number of jobs in the public 
and private, nonprofit sectors, then the program 
should seek to create new jobs by expanding employers' 
range of activities, rather than simply expanding the 
number of existing types of jobs (i.e.^ create new 
public service jobs by creating new or expanded public 
service roles) . 

-Large, higher education institutions, such as the 
University of Vermont, can be excellent sources of 
skill-teaching slots, since the range of available 
jobs there approaches that of the economy at large. 
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SECTION IV 



WAGE LEVELS 

A. Wages in Training 

Available data tells us nothing really significant con- 
cerning which types of SWP employers or jobs are likely to 
pay higher (or poorer) wages during training. Project stat- 
istics reveal that almost all in-training wages fall into 
the $2.00-$2.40 per hour, range, the majority falling between 
$2.00-$2.20. By far the most common training wage is $2,00/hr. 
Very few jobs paid less than $2.00/hr. 

Looking at TABLE 5 , we see (by types of employers) that 
the range of mean training wages paid is $1,80 to $2.78, but 
most of these are bunched into the $2,00 to $2.20 range. An 
interpretation of this data permits the following generaliz- 
ations : 



-Wages in industries employing trainees in child- 
tending and classroom aide capacities (day care 
facilities and public schools) tend to pay low; 
pretty close to the $2.00 level. 

-City government wages (though project experience 
with cities and towns was very limited) tended to 
be high. Municipal operations offer a wide range 
of jobs and municipal wages tend to be competitive 
with those in private industry. 

-Caterories employing high percentages of clerical 
workers show wages paid in this field tend to be in 
the mid-range ($2.00 - $2.30). ('*State Government 
- Other" is such a category.) 



The variations of pay rates within job and employer 
categories are too great to allow for any more specific 
findings than these. 

B. Changes in Earnings After Completion 

TABLE 5 also gives us percentages of change (increase or 
decrease) in earnings of placed completers 90 days after they 
left SWP training, i.e., the differences between their in-train- 
ing wages and their rates 90 days thereafter. 

Overall (for those ex-trainees employed B.ftev 90 days on 
whom information was available) the figures show an average 
(mean) increase of 11%, median increase of six percent. 




Unfortunately, the data available does not permit us to 
make any safe generalizations as to the potential of any SWP 
job or employer type 1*^ modifying earning power ♦ The quantity 
of data is not sufficient for an adequate sample, too many 
other variables are involved, and a 90 day time period is not 
a sufficient length of time to give any indications of long- 
range project impact (180 day **f ollow-through" data was not 
available in sufficient quantity at the time of this writing). 

The only observation that can be made of the data 
portrayed in TABLE 5 is this: In those employer categories 
for which any substantial amount of information is available 
(education, hospitals and health, CAA's), changes in earning 
over 90 days are fairly negligible. 

C. Levels of Matching Funds 

The SWP Project made available to employer/subcontractors 
up to 100% of the costs of Special Work slots during the 
duration of the subcontract, but the employers were to be re- 
quired to pay as great a share of the cost as they could. 

In theory, the ability or willingness of an employer to 
*'pick-up'* a higher share of the subcontract cost could be an 
excellent indicator of that employer's ability/willingness 
to retain trainees upon expiration of the subsidy period. 

Unfortunately, throughout the entire project there were 
but a handful of subcontracts written for less than 90% sub- 
sidy (most being either 90 to 100%), and of these few, no 
pattern was evident upon which to base even speculation. Man- 
power Specialists (who negotiated subcontracts) in some in- 
stances admitted that the question of employer share of costs 
was not approached as a serious bargaining point. 
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SECTION V 



SUPERVISORY RESOURCES 

Now we will focus on the availability of ''supervisory 
resources'': clues as to the quantity and quality of 
supervision rendered by various types of SWP employers, 

A • Size of Group 

TABLE 6 seeks to show us patterns, by employer, of the 
size of the groups of workers (of which the SWP trainee is 
a member) under a siagle supervisor (that is, the supervisor- 
to-employee ratio). The following are salient observations: 



-The vast majority of all jobs (67%) were evenly 
distributed in the two to five and six to ten 
employees -per-supervisor range , 

-The jobs having the highest frequency of one-to- 
one supervisor/trainee ratio were in lower education 
(many classroom aides), 17%; State Government; and 
in the Comnmnity Action Agency (CAA) (non-day care) 
jobs, 13%. 

-Those jobs tending toward highest supervisor-to- 
employee ratio (over ten employees per supervisor) 
were in "hospitals" (most of these slots were in 
the large State Hospital at Waterbury), 29%, and 
"State Government - Other" (having a high percentage 
of clerical jobs), 35%. 

-Those jobs tending toward lower supervisor-to- 
employee ratios (fewer than six employees per super- 
visor) were "Other Health" (small health-related 
services organizations and agencies), 60%; State 
Government (categories #5, 6, 11, 12, and 16), 60%; 
"City Government", 57%; and "Education 1-12, 44%, 
(It should be pointed out that State offices tended 
to fall at either end of the spectrum, with very few 
in the middle range.) 

(NOTE : While there are a couple of other apparent ly 
notable statistics on TABLE 6 , they are subject to 
misinterpretation due to peculiarities in the data 
collection methods used, and have therefore been 
passed over. ) 




TABLE 6 



Number of Employees Under Same Supervisor 
(As that of SWP Trainee) 
By Type of Employer - December 1972 



?Jo. 

Slots*" 



Education (1-12) (1) 
Education (Coll) (2) 
Hospital (3) 
Other Health (4) 
State Gov't.-Hlthj[5) 



157 



215 



State Gov't.- 
Voc. Rehab. 

Child Care- 
Day Care (7) 



(6) 



CAA-Day Care (8) 

CAA - Other (9) 

Social Services (10) 

State Gov't. - 

Soc. Services (11) 

State Gov't.-DES (12) 

Youth Services (13) 

Charitable/Nonprofit 
Fund Raising (14) 

Legal Services (15) 
State Gov' t7-0ther(16 
City Gov't. (17) 

Regional Devlpt.(18) 

Other (19) 

TOTAL 



76 



65 



26 



17 



51 



46 



10 



21 



40 



44 



32 



43 



871 



No. Employees Under Same Supervisor 
1 2-5 6-10 11-20 Over 20 

15 (9%) 



26 (17ycj)42 (27%) 



2 (3%) 



5 (2%) 



4(6%) 



0 



0 



3 (6%) 



6 (13^ 



0 



13 cm 



0 



0 



3 (7%) 



6 (14%) 



82(9%) 



36 (47%) 



16 ( 8%) 



35 (54%) 



17 



10 



25 (49%) 



31 (67%) 



13 (33%) 



8 



20 (45%) 



11 



12 (28%) 



295(34%) 



38 (24%) 



23 (30%) 



131 (61%) 



19 (29%) 



12 (24%) 



0 



7 (15%) 



10 (25%) 



0 



0 



5 (11%) 



6 (14%) 



283 (33%) 



28 (18%) 



11 (14%) 



63 (29%) 



0 



0 



3 (6%) 



0 



1 (2%) 



2 (5%) 



0 



0 



0 



13 (30%) 



0 



18 (42%) 



149 (17%) 



2 (3%) 



0 



0 



6 (12%) 



0 



1 (2%) 



0 



0 



2 (5%) 



0 



32 (4%) 



♦Includes unfilled slots (compilations are only for filled slots). 
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B. Quality of Supervision 



In the Booz-Ailen Survey, series of questions were put 
to SWP field staff asking their opinion of the supervisors 
of 130 project completers and terminators. The responses to 
questions concerning the following traits of the supervisor 
have been tabulated: the amount of time he spent with the 
client, his understanding of clients^ problems, his will- 
ingness to help client, his attitude toward client, how well 
he helped client learn new skills, and his interest in the 
client. TABLE 7 presents the tabulations of replies by SWP 
Coaches (the staff member felt to be most familiar with the 
supervisors). From this data, the following observations 
can be made: 



-The majority of supervisors of each type of 
employer scored consistently satisfactorily in 
every aspect of the question (most categories 
falling within the 44-65% range, with no signifi- 
cant variation between them), with the exception 
of ^'Other Health,** which scored consistently low. 
Since, however, there were but six samples in 
this latter category, no generalization concerning 
this type of employer are justified. (Nor did 
interviews with field staff support the data on 
this point. ) 

-Hospitals - in this project, the primary experi- 
ence being the State Hospital at Waterbury - were 
deemed to be excellent as far as willingness to 
help the client and teaching of skills. This was 
corroborated by field staff interviews. This 
makes sense: being .a mental institution, its 
business is attending to problems of individuals. 



While the data is insuXiicieut as n basis for any further 
observations, it should be noted that '^satisfied'* vespo^vses 
outnumbered ^'dissatisf ied" in all categories for all 
questions, with the above **Other Health" exception. 

TABLE 8 shows responses from Booz-Allen Survey of Man«- 
power Specialists to the question: *^Do you think the e^npicyer 
and supervisor were adequately prepared for dealing with the 
problems the client brought to the job?'' 

As they did in the preceediug series of questions^ all 
categories of employers scored high (including, this time, 
''Other Health'*), in fact consistently higher than in the 
preceeding series. With the exception of Hospitals (the State 
Hospital providing the primary experience) , which scored excep- 
tionally high, there is not sufficient variation in the data 
to permit generalizations regarding any particular types of 
employers • The data seems to say that of all the employers 
subcontracted with during SWP, most were prepared to deal with 
the problems the clients brought to the job. (Bear in mind 
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that a large number of clients brought no real problems to 
the job, and many brought problems, the solutions to which 
were beyond the capacities of any employer.) 

One common pertinent observation of field staff should 
be mentioned in closing this chapter. It was felt that the 
most beneficial employers from the standpoint of resources 
available to serve a SWP client's needs were those either or 
(both): 

. -Large, and therefore having access to many resources 
(e.g.. State Government). 

-Social service oriented, and therefore in the business 
of serving the problems of people (e.g. , the State 
Hospital, OEO, Community Action Agency). 



TABLE 8 



Question 20 - Asked of Manpower Specialists 
(re 130 Completers and Terminators) 
From Booz-Allen Survey Data 



TYPE OF EMPLOYER 


YES 


NO 


TOTAL* 


Education a-12) (1) 


17 (74%) 


2 (9%) 


23 


Education (College) (2) 


6 (75%) 


1 (13%) 


8 


Hospital (3) 


J5 (98%) 


1 (2%) 


46 


Other Health (4) 


4 (67%) 


2 (33%) 


6 


State Government - Health (5) 


1 


0 


1 


State Gov't. - Voc. Rehab. (6) 


2 


0 


2 


Child Care - Day Care (7) 


4 


1 


5 


CAA - Day Care (8) 


2 


0 


3 


CAA - Other (9) 


5 


0 


5 


Social Services (10) 


0 


0 


1 


State Gov' t.-Social Services (11) 


0 


0 


0 


State Gov't.-DES (12) 


1 


0 


1 


Youth Services (13) 


1 


0 


1 


Charitable/Nonprofit Fund Raisfe.(l4) 


1 


0 


1 


Legal Services (15) 


0 


0 


0 


State Gov't - Other (16) 


5 


0 


5 


City Gov't (17) 


3 


1 


5 


Regional Level (18) 


1 


0 


1 


Other (19) 


8 


2 


11 



Q: "Do you think the employer and supervisor were adequately 
prepared for dealing with the problems that this client 
brought to the job?" 



♦ Total includes other responses 
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SECTION VI 

PLACEMENT R^^TES AND TllANSFERABILITY 



We are seeking here indicators of trends in placements 
of completers of SWP training in various types of Jobs and 
with the various types of employers. We are really talking 
about two things, so let us define our terms. The placemeMs 
in which we are interested arc placements of completed SWP 
trainees in permanent, nonsubsidized jobs. These are of two 
types. The first we will call "retentions'*: the SWP employer/ 
subcontractor takes on the trainee (upon completion) as a pex^m- 
anent employee. This has been the primary aim or direction 
of the SWP project. The second situation we will call ''trans- 
fer": a completer, while not being placed or retained with the 
SWP employer is successful in landing a permanent, nonsubsi- 
dized job with another employer. 

Let's look at our available data to see if there are 
any clues as to which types of employers or jobs are more (or 
less) successful in leading to retentions or transfers, 

A. Retentions 

TABLE 9 tells us what happened to training completers 
30 and 90 days after they completed, ( TABLE 10 breaks down 
the employer categories further). The most striking statistic 
is the placement rates in "Health and Allied Services". Its 
68% retention rate (at 30 days) is far higher than any other 
category, A look at the more detailed breakdown on TABLE 10 
shows that most of these placements are attributable to 
hospitals. In fact, most of these slots were at the Vermont 
State Hospital in Waterbury. (Throughout the project, very 
little success in subcontracting for job slots with private 
hospitals was attained, hospitals being generally unreceptive 
to the program; the State Hospital in Waterbury was the notable 
exception. ) 

While there were far fewer completers than in the hospital, 
"Other Health" shows a healthy retention rate (57%). Most of 
these slots have been with small health-related agencies such as 
community mental health programs, Planned Parenthood, Vex*mont 
Dental Care, and Visiting Nurse Association. 

There seem to be reasons for the apparent success in the 
hospital and health service agency areas. Since the range of 
'jobs with these employers has been wide (the hospital pz^oviding 
a surprisingly wide variety) the answer lies with employer- 
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related factors, and not with the nature of the particular 
type of job. The four most important factors with the State 
Hospital are: 

Size : Being a large institution, it provides a 
wide range of jobs and a good rate of turnover. 
A good number of vacancies in a variety of fields 
V regularly become available for SWP completers to 

'"^ step into. 

2. Funding: Being a large institution , the Hospital 
has a very substantial budget. Funds are more 
readily available for taking on and retaining new 
personnel than would be the case in a smaller 
organization with a rigid and limited budget. 

3. Devotion of time by project staff : A full-time 
E&D Coach spends a large amount of her time at 
the Hospital at tending to the trainee * s needs and 
coordinating SWP training activities with hospital 
operations. She sees to it that when a vacancy 
occurs, a fully prepared SWP completer is ready and 
waiting. 

4^ Attitude of hospital management : The management 
and staff of the Hospital are generally receptive 
to, and enthusiastic about, the SWP program and 
are prepared to make the concessions and adjustments 
necessary for the attainment of the project's goals. 
This cooperation has been of critical importance 
in view of the fact that, with many hospital jobs. 
State competitive merit system requirements must 
be met before a completer can be permanently 
retained. Management cooperation and intensive 
efforts toward preparing trainees for meeting the 
competitive requirements are responsible for the 
fact that trainees at the Hospital have been gener- 
ally successful in overcoming this obstacle. 

In the case of the health services agency retention rate, 
the basic "success" factors seem to be related to budget and 
attitude (receptivity). For the most part, these agencies are 
well established and have access to reliable and continuous 
sources of (government) funding (Community Mental Health, 
Planned Parenthood, Visiting Nurse Association, etc.). Their 
regular funding patterns enable them to make the necessary 
fiscal preparations for taking on successful completers. Atti- 
tude is also an important factor here, both from the standpoint 
of assisting the trainee through the "training" period, and the 
positive desire to retain a disadvantaged individual who has 
"proven" himself. These are for the most part small, "intimate" 
organizations whose objective is consistent with those of the 
SWP program: serving the needs of (often) disadvantaged indivi- 
duals. There is a carry-over of attitudes in these small 
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"people-serving" organizations which works to the benefit of 
SWP trainees. 



All the other major categories on TABLE 9 show retention 
rates well under 50%. Looking at the more detailed categories 
on TABLE 10 , we find three other categories with retention 
rates in excess of 50%: "Education (College)" at 55%, "State 
Government - Other" at 53% and "City Government" at 67%. 

The category of "State Government - Other" includes slots 
with a large number of different State agencies, but unlike 
the other State Government categories, these jobs were predom- 
inantly clerical. While the project has generally had a relative- 
ly poor experience in placements with State agencies, it appears 
here that State clerical jobs were an exception. The apparent 
explanation lies in the labor market and the State's merit 
service requirements. The State exams for clerical jobs are 
less rigorous and more job skills-related than those for many 
other State jobs, and the SWP job experience seems to have 
adequately prepared the trainees for scoring well on them. Also, 
since the labor surplus in Vermont for clerical work was not as 
great as in most other types of State work, the competition for 
these jobs was probably not as keen. SWP training gave complet- 
ers in clerical fields the necessary "edge" in competing for 
available jobs. 

While the project has not had sufficient experience with 
municipal government employers, most projections point to local 
government as a rapidly growing source of a wide variety of 
employment opportunities in the decade ahead. (See Occupational 
Handbook 1972-73 Edition , U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 847). Although,, as mentioned earlier, EEA 
jobs precluded SWP experience in this field, the high* retention 
rate (67%) SWP realized with the few municipal slots would tend 
to bear out these projections. 

How do we explain the low retention rates in the various 
other categories? Let's look at each of them closely. 

Pre-college education (grades 1-12) shows a retention rate 
of only 25%. The explanation lies in the economic crisis local- 
ly-funded public education is undergoing. Most of the SWP slots 
were for aides of one sort or another, positions which simply 
don't survive the squeeze in the annual local school budget 
cycle. It should be noted, however, that clerical and Unskilled 
(maintenance) jobs in public schools fared somewhat higher in 
retention rates than classroom aide jobs. 

In the category of "Social Services and I)ay Care," most 
of which involved nursery school and day care jobs with small 
"neighborhood" facilities and CEO-funded centers, the reason 
for the low (43%) retention rate again can be traced to size 
and budgetary factors. Two almost universal traits of these 
small day care operations have been: (1) small staffs and 
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lack of turnover (and consequently no job vacancies), and (2) 
very tight, limited budgets. This latter characteristic is 
particularly true of the many day care organizations dependent 
upon federal OEO funding for survival. At best such funding 
can be described as tenuous, certainly not a situation condu- 
cive to the creation of new permanent jobs for SWP completers. 

State goverxunent would, by most every criteria, appear 
to be an ideal employer for a SWP-type manpower program. How- 
ever, with the exception of clerical jobs (mentioned above), 
this has act been the case; our figures show a 35% retention 
rate. Consensus of SWP field staff points to one reason: the 
State "merit system" requirements of open, competitive exami- 
nations for almost all job vacancies. It has been pointed 
out that in the clerical jobs ( comprising a large part of the 
"State Government - Other" category), SWP trainees have been 
pretty successful on the clerical examinations. However, the 
other State Government categories are heavily weighted with 
Jobs in the paraprof essional field (case aides , coach trainees, 
etc.). State "merit service" exams for these positions are. 
much more general education and aptitude oriented than are the 
(job oriented) clerical tests, putting our SWP clients at a 
much greater disadvantage. The problem is compounded by the 
fact that competition for these jobs is fierce, SWP trainees 
fighting for places on hiring registers against large numbers 
of highly educated and qualified applicants (due to the econom- 
ic downturn). While the job openings in these fields in Vermont 
are scarce, overqualif led applicants are certainly plentiful. 

B. Duration of Placements 

It is impossible to come to any firm conclusions concern- 
ing durations of placements (either retentions or transfers) 
from the very limited 90 day information available at the time 
of this writing. It can, however, be seen from what is avail- 
able ( TABLE 10 ) that there is no significant variation in the 
rates of "drop out" between 90 and 30 day status, the rates 
for employees continuing in their 30 day jobs being consistently 
high for all types of employers. This writer would conjecture 
that, based on data available, type of job or employer would 
be factors of minimal significance to the question of duration 
of placements. 

C. Transferability 

The question here is which types of employers or jobs 
seemed to have offered work experiences or skill training which 
most easily facilitates "transfer" into jobs on the open job mar 
ket. Although the SWP program's thrust has been toward securing 
retentions, and consequently we have very little data on trans- 
fers, project experience enables us to make some generalizations 

In a tight labor market situation, employers can, and do, 
insist upon "experienced applicants only" in filling most of 
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their job vacancies. Experience, to these employers, means 
experience in the particular type of job to be filled. SWP 
training certainly does provide the trainees with work exper-- 
ience, "real'' job experience which a job-seeking completer 
can document on a job application. The key to the question 
is, therefore, which types of SWP jobs pj^ovidt- experience 
the fields for which job openings exist? 

The consensus of field project personnel is that SWP 
clerical jobs provide trainees with the best chances fox* ''out- 
side" employment. The relatively high rate of transfer in 
"State Government" (30%) is attributable to a good number of 
clerical training completers who were successful in finding 
new jobs. In a generally unfavorable job market in Vermont 
in recent years, clerical employment is one of the areas pre- 
senting the most favorable picture (from the standpoint of the 
range of SWP job-types, at least). 

Jobs in smal 1 , social services oriented fields (with 
community action agencies, welfare, rehabilitation, health 
and mental health organizations) are felt to provide benefic- 
ial transfer advantage to trainees. The reason does not re- 
late so much to the job market although the employment picture 
for jobs in these fields has been looking more and more favor- 
able in recent yeais, as to effects of training in such jobs 
upon the trainees. Working closely with people in an organiza-- 
tion whose object is to serve people's personal needs has a 
very beneficial effect upon the outlooks and motivations of 
trainees, and seems to lead to more stable work histories. 
This may be true whether or not the trainee pursues the same 
or a different type of work. 

Two areas which seem to present very bleak pictures as 
far as transfer is concerned are day care and public education 
involving child care and classroom-aide jobs. There simply 
is not a decent market, in Vermont at loast , for such "skills". 
Neither public schools nor day care facilities (public or pri- 
vate) have sufficient available funds to create a substantial 
source of employment in these fields.- 

SWP training might well have provided work experience 
of value to trainees in obtaining employment in a much wider 
variety of occupations in the private, prof i t-making sector 
of the economy. The project was limited, however, to the pub- 
lic and nonprofit sector, involving but a few skills transfex"- 
able to the profitmaking private sector. CJ.orical work was 
one such area. In most other areas, the skills and experiences 
imparted have transfer value only to other similar public and 
nonprofit fields. While Vermont does provide a relatively 
favorable employment picture in the public and nonprofit sec- 
tors (relative, that is, to the limited availability of private 
employment in this rural State), the market for available jobs 
is glutted with highly qualified, educated job seekers, many 
from out-of-state (Vermont, of late, has had a high immigration 
rate). The competition is especially stiff in jobs for "Pro- 
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fessional Assistants and Aides'', the category in which the 
highest percentage of SWP slots was concentrated (36%). It 
is unrealistic to expect a high degree of success in pre- 
paring SWP clients, a high percentage of whom are disadvantaged 
to begin with, to compete on an even footing in a job market 
like this. 

As one experienced Counselor stated, it is too much to 
expect SWP to be a mechanism for substantially improving a 
disadvantaged unemployed's chances on the job market. Its 
strong advantage is that of a placement "tool", helping a 
trainee to get his "foot in the door" with an employer by whom 
he may be retained. 
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SECTION. VII 



JOB SATISFACTION 



The purpose of this chapter is to seek to identify any 
preference (or lack of preference) among SWP trainees for 
particular types of placements or careers. 

It should be noted that SWP Counselors made every attempt 
to place clients in only those slots which were compatible 
with their desires, preferences, backgrounds, etc. Thus the 
data available is hardly the product of a random experiment. 

The Booz-Allen client survey posed the following perti- 
nent questions: To clients (130 terminators and completers), 
it asked, ''How satisfied were you with the work you were doing 
on your SWP job?*' (Question 13A) and ''If you had your choice, 
would you have picked this particular SWP job?" (Question 14). 
Of Counselors, it asked *'Do you think this slot was satisfact- 
ory to this client in terms of his desires and preferences?" 
(Question 25). TABLE 11 shows a tabulation of the responses 
by one-digit DOT code categories (job types). (The figures 
under the category "Structural Work" are misleading and 
should not be considered for our present purposes.) The 
figures show that in all three major categories of jobs (digits 
0 & 1, 2 and 3), the majority of responses to each question 
were positive. Given the limitations of the data (variations 
of types of jobs within categories), it would be dangerous 
to make generalizations beyond these: 

-Counselors felt that , in terms of desires and 
preferences , more clients were suited to "Pro- 
fessional, Technical and Managerial, and Clerical" 
jobs than to "Service" jobs. (There were no 
"Sales" occupations involved in the project). 

-Trainees in "Service" slots were particularly 
happy with the work their jobs involved. 

-Of the three major categories, trainees in 
"Professional, Technical, and Managerial" jobs 
were least likely to have freely chosen the 
type of work they were in (this category Is 
heavily weighted with classroom aide and day care 
aide slots) . 



Another question 13 (H) in the TBooz-Allen survey asked 
of clients: "How satisfied were you with the job skills 
learned on your SWP job?". While tabulation of responses is 
not deemed of sufficient significance to reproduce here, the 
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following observations of those i*esponses are interesting: 



-The degree of satisfaction with skills learned 
was generally lower in most categories than the 
degrees of satisfaction with the work the trainees 
were doing (Question 13A above). This presumably 
reflects the lack of emphasis upon skill develop- 
ment through the SWP project, 

-Of the major categories, the highest degrees of 
satisfaction with skills learned were in slots 
with hospitals and in clerical work slots. This 
corroborates the findings listed in the chapter 
on "Training/Work Experience Potential'' concerning 
the skill development capabilities in t'lese areas. 

This section can be concluded by summarizing some of the main 
observations made by field personnel with respect to SWP job 
satisfaction: 

-Many felt that day care aide and classroom aide 
jobs were low on the satisfaction range since they 
were too similar to the at-home child tending chores 
of the mothers who were commonly put in these slots. 

-Clerical jobs were felt to be particularly satisfy- 
ing, as a result of their enabling the trainee to 
participate in a "formal" office setting, getting 
dressed up daily, etc. This was seen as being es- 
pecially true of women working in State offices. 

-Jobs involving tending to the needs and problems 
of people on an individual basis (case aides, 
counselor trainees , interviewers , etc . in social 
service-related agencies, Planned Parenthood, 
Employment Service, etc.) were felt to be high on 
the satisfaction scale . 

-It was felt by some that satisfaction would have 
been generally higher had - it been possible to create 
a much greater variety o:^_joJbs, and thus match train- 
ees to jobs more closely akin to their past employ- 
ment experience. The range of jobs the project was 
able to create within the public and nonprofit sec- 
tors was too limited to facilitate this to the desired 
degree. 
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SECTION VIII 



SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL CO^^CLUSIO^^S 



A. 



Distribution of Types of Jobs and Emp loj^ers 



2. 



3. 
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Types of Employers : 

-During the project, the highest perceatage of 
job slots were developed in "Education" (33%), 
most of these with elementary and secondary 
schools, 

-Almost as many slots were in "Health and 
Allied Services" (29%), a great many of 
these were developed in the Waterbury State 
Hospital . 

-Remaining slots, were in ^'Social .Services and 
Day Care" (19%), ^'State Government" ten percei.i; . 
and "Municipal Government" live percent, and 
"MiscellaneousJ' five percent. 

Types of Jobs : 

-Largest percent of slots (36%) were^ "Profess- 
ional Aides and Assistants," many being child 
care aides, teachers' classroom aides, nua^ses* 
aides , etc . 

-Very few "Professional and Management" slots 
were created, four percent. 

-Remaining slots were distributed between "Clerical" 
(21%), "Unskilled" (20%), and "Semi-Skilled" (18%). 

Distribution of Jobs by Types of Employers : 

-In Education, most jobs were "Professional 
Assistants ^nd Aides" (53%, mostly classroom, 
aides ) . 

-In Social Services and Day Care, the highest per-* 
centage of jobs were in the category of "Profess-- 
ional Assistants and Aides" (37%, a category includ- 
ing many day care aides). 

-In Health and Allied Services, again "Professional 




Assistants and Aides" accounted for the highest 
percentage of slots (44%, including many hospital 
aides, case aides, nutrition aides and rehabili- 
tation aides) , 

-In State Government (other than health-related) 
the highest percentage of slots were "Clerical, 
(53%). 

-In Local Government, very few slots of any type 
were created during the project. 

Training/Work Experience Potential 

1. Employability Development — Generally : 

-Jobs in elementary and secondary schools rate low 
as far as ability to assist in overall employability 
development . 

-Higher education jobs (in colleges, universities, 
etc , ) rate high. 

-Social Service-related jobs are rated favorably 
from the standpoint of employability development. 

-Clerical work is also considered very helpful. ^ 

-Professional, technical and managerial slots 
(**paraprof essionals" accounting for many jobs here) 
were viewed favorably. 

-Service jobs were rated generally poor. 

2. Attitude of Employers : 

-"Efficiency" oriented jobs and employers were 
deemed less likely to possess favorable attitudes 
than ones that involved serving the needs and 
problems of individuals. 

-Attitudes of co-workers as perceived by trainees, 
rated uniformly high with all types of employers. 

-Attitudes in an organization's "front office" often 
were different from attitudes of actual job site 
supervisors. 

-Anti-"welf are type" attitude arises occasionally 
in various types of organizations: such employers 
must be detected and "weeded-out" by Manpower 
Specialists before subcontracts are negotiated with 
them. 
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3. "World of Work»^ Orientation: 



-Some SWP clients are not lacking in orientation 
towork, but are unemployed for other reasons 
(employment 'iDarriers'' or poor job market). 

-For trainees lacking such orientation, a job 
involving a structured work z^outine is bene- 
ficial in instilling desirable work habits. 

-Clerical jobs were deemed beneficial in improv- 
ing work habits and inspiring pride. 

-''Paraprof essional" jobs improve motivation and 
morale. 

-Neither day care and classroom aide jobs, nor 
'*make work" slots were seen as being of value 
in improving outlook or attitude toward work. 

4. Skill Training : 

-Clerical work was the only area tending to 
significantly assist in acquisition of skills 
(though skill training was not a major aim of SWQ. 

Wage Levels 

1. In-Training Wages ; 

-Almost all SWP slot wages were in the $2.00 - 
$2.40 per hour range. 

-Municipal jobs (the few that there were) tended 
toward the high end of the range. 

-Clerical wages were mid-range. 

-Classroom aide and day care worker wages were 
generally low. 

2. Post-Project Changes in Earnings of Completers : 

-Data in most categories is inadequate to show 
any real trends. In those areas where data is 
available, wage changes 90 days after completion 
is negligible. 

3. Percentage of Slot Subsidy : 

-Very few slots were subsidized at a level below 
90% of costs. Variation is not sufficient to 
show any relationship between level of subsidy 
and ''desirability" of employers. 
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Supervisory Resources 

1 . Size of Group of Co-Workers Under Same Supervisor : 

-Size of groups of trainees' co-workers overall 
tended to be small (67% in two to ten employees/ 
supervisor range). 

-Groups in hospitals tended to be relatively large* 

-Groups of employees under same supervisor tended 
to be relatively small in other health-related 
organizations, and in elementary and secondary 
schools • 

-Groups in State government were at extreme ends 
of the spectrum, tending to be either large or 
small, depending upon the particular agency. 

-Irrespective of size of the group under the same 
supervisor, the retention of the element of human 
contact was deemed to be of critical importance 
to the value of the work experience upon the 
trainee . 

2. Quality of Supervision : 

-Supervision deemed to be of generally high "quality" 
in nearly all employer categories. 

-Hospitals ratedespecially high as far as willingness 
to help client and teaching of job skills (State 
Hospital at Waterbury, a mental institution, providing 
the principal experience). 

-All types of employers were seen as being adequately 
prepared to deal with problems clients brought to the 
job (especially so, again, in the case of the large 
mental hospital) . 

-Employers judged as best equipped to serve SWP clients* 
needs were either (or both): (1) large, having access 
to many resources, or (2) social service oriented 
(concerned with handling "people" problems). 

Placement Rates (Retention and Transferability) 

1 . Retention by SWP Employers were found to be high in the 
following categories and for the following reasons: 



-Hospitals, in particular, the large State Hospital 
at Waterbury (Mental Hospital) because of the size 
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of its overall payx^oll (turnover in large number 
of jobs involving a fairly wide range of occupa- 
tions), size of its total budget (certain source 
of continued funding and '*room" for adding new 
positions), and very desirable attitude on the 
part of management and staff (of assistance in 
overcoming obstacles of the State Merit System 
requirements ) . 

-Small health and hea Ith-rela ted agenc ies , because 
of reliable, regular sources of funding, and de- 
sirable attitudes toward types'' of clients en- 
rolled . 

-Large institutions of higher learuiug, because 
of large payroll ( turnover and wide l ange of jobs ) 
and substantial budgets. 

-State government clerical jobs , because of con- 
tinued sources of funding, favorable job market 
pic ture for cleric a 1 skills , and Merit Service ob- 
stacles not as imposing in clerical fields. 

Retention rates were found to be low in the following 
areas, for the reasons stated : 

-Elementary and secondary schools (classroom aid jobs) 
because of limitations of local funding. 

-Day care, because of limited finances of these 
typically small facilities (also, lack of personnel 
turnover) . 

-State government (other than clerical), because of 
difficulties SWP clients have with "Merit Service" 
competitive examinations* 

Duration of Placements : 

-At this stage in the documentation of project experi- 
ence, data is too limited to permit generalizations 
as to duration of placements. Based on limited data 
ava liable , duration rates appear consistently high 
among all types of employers . 

Transferability (placements in other employm ent ) 

-Range of public service j<^bs in SWP is not suf- 
ficiently broad to adequately test potentials for 
transferability of skills to private sector employ- 
ment . 
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-Clerical 
transfer . 



skills 



appear to offer best chances of 



-Day care and classroom aide jobs deemed of little 
value from transfer potential standpoint as well 
as case aides with various State Agencies. 

-As far as transfer from SWP to similar public 
and nonprofit employment, competition for avail- 
able jobs in Vermont presently is too stiff to 
allow SWP completers to fare well. 

F. Job Satisfaction 

-Majority in all job categories expressed satisfaction 
generally . 

-As far as desires and preferences of clients , ^'Pro- 
fessional, Technical and Managerial** category slots 
rated highest. 

-Trainees in **service" jobs were happiest with the 
work they were doing. 

-Of major categories, those in "Professional, Techni- 
cal and Managerial** were least likely to have picked 
the field they were placed in (result attributed to 
many **aide** jobs in this category). 

-Clerical work was deemed very *^satisf ying, *• as were 
jobs in small agencies serving the needs of individuals. 

-Staff felt higher degree of satisfaction could be 
attained if wider range of jobs were available. 

G, Final Summary 

The main objective of the Special Work Project being to se- 
cure retentions; the best types of employers for this pur- 
pose are those which have access to large, continuing and 
reliable sources of funding, employ large numbers of people, 
having reasonable degree of turnover (thus job vacancies) 
and a wide range of jobs, and possess favorable attitude 
toward people, that of tolerance to disadvantaged or problem 
individuals. 

In addition to this main consideration (factors relating to 
retention), there are many employer and job-related factors 
which have been identified as having a bearing upon the 
**value** of a program like SWP upon its participants. This 
paper has sought to identify and set forth those factors. 
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